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Editorial 
$ 


The Sir Jack Lyons 
Theatre, March—May 
1977. Photographs by 
Douglas Hawkridge 


In March 1934, two months before the first Glyndebourne season 
opened to the public, John Christie put on a trial run of three one- 
act operas for his friends, to test the new theatre for sound. The 
conductor on that occasion was Boyd Neel (who, by a happy 
coincidence, contributes a tribute to Frederick Grinke to this issue 
of the Magazine). Dr Neel supplied his own string orchestra—then 
barely a year old—and the Intimate Opera Company performed 
Bach, Mozart and Pergolesi. A similar, though more modest, 
experiment was held in March 1977, when the first organised live 
musical sounds were heard in the Academy's new Sir Jack Lyons 
Theatre: Michael Schønwandt conducted excerpts from Menotti’s 
The Consul (which the Opera Class had produced a couple of 
weeks earlier, under Marcus Dods and with the composer himself 
as producer), with a shivering Chamber Orchestra in the pit and 
members of the original cast making do with the minimum of 
‘props’ on a huge expanse of empty stage. To members of the ad 
hoc audience moving intermittently from one crimson plush seat 
to another in a different part of the theatre the sound appeared to 
be remarkably good, though of course the total absence of 
proscenium, wings or backdrops must have given at least a 
slightly false impression of what the sound will be like when the 
theatre is finished. For that we shall have to wait until next term 
when, on Wednesday 26 October, the theatre will be officially 
opened by HRH Princess Alice, Duchess of Gloucester, President 
of the RAM. The programme will be a triple bill: Act IV of Purcell’s 
The Fairy Queen (canducted by the Principal): Tobermory, a one- 
act opera specially written by John Gardner; and Trial by Jury by 
Gilbert and Sullivan (both latter works to be conducted by Steuart 
Bedford). In the meantime Douglas Hawkridge’s excellent photo- 
graphs show what the theatre looked like in the final stages before 
its completion. 


Some thoughts after 
‘The Royal Hunt 
of the Sun’ 


lain Hamilton 


A scene from the English 
National Opera’s 
production of The Royal 
Hunt of the Sun, first 
performed at the London 
Coliseum on 2 February 
1977. Photograph by 
Anthony Crickmay, 
reproduced by courtesy of 
the English National Opera 


Nothing was more strange for me, as far as bringing The Royal 
Hunt of the Sun to the stage earlier this year at the English 
National Opera, than the fact that it was written nine years ago. 
Although | had carried out some revision during the past few years 
it remained basically the same work as that which | completed in 
1968. Originally | had used much more sprechgesang and actual 
speech, for initially my approach to this work was more towards a 
music theatre work than to an opera. | really do not like the two 
categories being divided as any good opera is also a good piece of 
music theatre, however there were, in the 1960s, certain aspects 
of music theatre which some composers stressed and which they 
felt had to be more fully explored. In Pharsalia, my next dramatic 
work after The Royal Hunt, | stressed music theatre techniques 
even more definitely in so far as it is a short work in which the six 
singers sing as a chorus emerging at particular moments of the 
drama to portray certain aspects of the various characters 
concerned rather than singing actual rôles. Varied uses of speech 
and sprechgesang in combination with true singing are also 
extensively used in Pharsalia, and such a mixture stresses maybe 
more than anything else the extent to which opera as such and 
music theatre differ—more, | think, than anything concerning the 
actual presentation of the drama itself. 

The libretto for The Royal Hunt of the Sun, which | adapted 
myself from the play by Peter Shaffer, is much nearer to the 
original than | would ever accept now. Mr Shaffer allowed me to 
have the rights to the play and allowed me to cut it as | wished, 
but | drew the line then at the kind of re-writing which | would do 
now since, at that time, | lacked experience in writing libretti. The 
most remarkable aspect, to me, of the play is its integration of 
ideas, plot and dramatic development alongside the production 
techniques involved and so carefully detailed in the printed text. | 
altered hardly any of this basic shape. When one cuts or re-writes 
any play extensively one always risks stripping it of its thought and 


the elaboration of its central ideas even although one retains its 
plot and general shape. | have always tried to retain the essence of 
the drama and the conflicts within it. | need not write here about 
this aspect of my treatment of the play as | have done this many 
times in various articles for our leading music journals earlier this 
year. | shall simply say that the retention of as much of the 
characterisation and motivation as was possible was foremost in 
my mind when preparing the libretto. Naturally some of this had to 
be eliminated where the smaller rôles were concerned, but as far 
as the main rôles this was my aim. 

The Royal Hunt is not the kind of opera | would write today but 
as it stands it expresses in a very definite manner, and with a 
particular musico-dramatic technique, my own interpretation of 
the play and its compelling ideas, so full of meaning for all of us 
today. It does not use the kind of melodic expansion which is now 
an essential part of my dramatic thinking and which has 
developed through The Catiline Conspiracy of 1972-3 to 
Tamburlaine written during the years 1975 and 1976 and first 
performed on the BBC immediately after the The Royal Hunt. It 
uses various aspects of stylisation and ritual which would no 
longer appeal to me as a means of dramatic solution; its more 
pointillistic and, at times, very spare use of the orchestra, although 
an essential part of my manner of writing at that time, would not 
apply to my recent work to anything like the same extent. 
However it has a sinewy clarity and this allows the words to be 
clearly heard—something which | hold to be a major factor in any 
operatic writing, especially if one is to employ as many dramatic 
ideas and conflicts as exist in the subjects which | generally 
choose. If one uses fewer, as is the case with such a composer as 
Puccini, there is much greater room for melodic expansion, 
provided of course that one has Puccini’s genius for melody! 
However, we all have to solve the lyrical and expansive aspect of 
opera in our own way, and it cannot be fully apparent at a first 
hearing how | have sought to merge declamation and melos, 
neither can it be apparent how the relationships within the 
musico-dramatic structure are worked out. Such aspects of any 
work are not easy to find in early hearings, and especially with the 
kind of writing | have employed in The Royal Hunt. We do not 
appreciate all such features of even the most accepted operas 
until we know them well, even although with these works we have 
a much more known and, to most people, more acceptable 
musical language to help us. 

| think there is no more serious problem in writing opera today 
than the need to develop melodic lines which carry not only within 
themselves material which pleases us but which also are workable 
within the dramatic context and the musical language which we 


. may use. One cannot simply use an attractive melodic line for 


itself; no great lyric composer ever did that. It must grow out of 
the total music-dramatic context. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of all opera after Puccini and 
Strauss is the poverty of melodic invention of this dramatic kind. 
Melodic or lyrical richness is hardly the best aspect of much 
twentieth-century music, certainly since 1950, but nowhere does 
this show itself more glaringly than in opera in our time. Some of 
this may stem from a disregard for anything so apparently 
straightforward during a time when various systems have 
strangled music, or at least compelled it to function more with 
regard to texture and rhythm than to anything approaching melos, 
some of it may even stem from the many misapplications of 


atonality and a lack of concern for what can be assimilated by any 
listener even after numerous hearings. However, | really don’t 
think any such reasons are wholly valid, as there have always been 
systems just as there have always been imaginative as well as 
academically inclined composers. It is, however, true, | think, that 
complexity has become such an important aspect of the thought 
and attitude of so many contemporary composers that such a 
basically direct element of music as melody, or any form of lyrical 
writing, must be inevitably submerged, if not often simply lost. It is 
much to Britten's credit that he, almost alone of all operatic 
composers since 1950, resolutely pursued his own way and 
developed a dramatic melodic style completely integrated into his 
own personal language which neither obscures nor over- 
complicates what he has to say. Maybe it is not what everyone 
feels to be the solution—whatever could be?—but it has an 
honesty about it which is refreshingly direct, none the less for 
being as easily criticised as it can be appreciated and enjoyed. The 
immense appeal of his works to the public and its acceptance of 
them over a long period attests clearly to his having found this 
most essential of all musical qualities, a lyrical appeal. | 

It may appear that | have come late to opera, but the theatre 
was my first interest, and by the age of seventeen | had seen most 
of the standard operatic repertoire, as well as that of the theatre, 
long before | ever went to a concert. The theatre is still my main 
interest and even when | write a non-dramatic work | have to give 
it extra-musical ideas. To think in terms of music alone without 
reference to a text, or more importantly to a dramatic situation, 
never really appealed to me, and much of the orchestral and 
chamber music | have written has been as much as anything a 
means of working out various techniques which | could then apply 
more compellingly to the dramatic forms required in opera. 

Nothing about The Royal Hunt made me happier than the 
realisation of it through the long intensive weeks of rehearsal by 
everyone concerned at the English National Opera. To see the 
work slowly arise from the pages of my score through the 
remarkable production of Colin Graham with Pauline Grant's 
extraordinary movement techniques and David Lloyd-Jones’s 
overall supervision of every aspect of the music was something 
every opera composer would wish for. The intensity of the inter- 
pretation on the part of the singers and their mastery of the rôles 
was yet another part of a period never to be forgotten. No one 
would deny the excitement of performance in itself but nothing to 
me exceeds in interest the period of rehearsals, especially in the 
opera house, for here one spends weeks with all those involved 
and sharing, every step of the way, the problems and excitements 
to an extent unfortunately not possible with the preparation of an 
orchestral work, no matter how generous the amount of rehearsal 
time may be. 

My model in opera has always been Verdi— in every way to me 
he is an ideal both as a man and as a composer, his downright 
common sense and honesty appealing to me as much in his work 
as in his life. One draws, however, much in other ways from 
Puccini, Wagner, Strauss, the be/ canto composers, and of course 
Mozart. Here | refer to dramatic and vocal techniques and above 
all to timing, that most vital of all things in the theatre. One cannot 
learn a sense of timing any more than one can learn how to be 
sensitive, how to move an audience, or any other such 
fundamental part of creative sensibility and magic. But if one is 
given any one, or all of these, as part of one’s natural self then it 


Profile No 14 
Frederick Grinke 


Boyd Neel 


must be worked at and worked at incessantly for there is no end to 
the development of such gifts. 

Nothing in life is to me more wonderful than having been given 
the ability to compose music, and especially to write for the lyric 
theatre. The rewards are numerous if one has the energy, love for 
the theatre and the sheer perseverance against all odds, 
something maybe more important than anything in the theatre 
because of its complex techniques, all of which must be mastered 
if one is to involve so many on both sides of the footlights. The 
devotion of those involved in the presentation of the work | have 
mentioned but the public shall eventually decide if our work is to 
remain in the repertory. We cannot write to please them, but if 
we do not write hoping that they will be pleased, moved, or 
whatever, then we should not place our work before them. Neither 
praise of our work nor forced promotion of it will in the end affect 
the public’s attitude one bit—they will either go to the theatre or 
stay away for reasons that we shall never know—the work itself 
holds that magic secret. 


In 1937, the fifth year of its existence, the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
had reached a crisis in its development: when it held its first 
rehearsal in 1932, none of its very young members ever imagined 
that this group of ‘Sunday morning’ musicians would achieve an 
international reputation in five years of playing together. But such 
was the case, and when the invitation to play at the Salzburg 
Festival arrived in the May of 1937, the members felt that maybe 
we were over-stretching ourselves at that particular point in time. 
We knew where the weaknesses lay, and felt that changes would 
have to be made before we played to one of the most critical 
audiences in the world. At a hurriedly convened meeting of key 
members, various names were put forward, but only one name 
was on all the lists—Frederick Grinke—whom | had never met. 

These changes are always painful for all concerned, not least 
this particular one, but it was finally accomplished and Fred 
became our leader during the summer of 1937. The story of that 
historic concert at Salzburg is now, | think, well known: how we 
took there a new work (the Variations on a theme by Frank Bridge, 


Op 10) by a virtually unknown youngster, Benjamin Britten, and 
established him on the international scene in one evening; how 
the members of the Vienna Philharmonic came to listen to a group 
of ‘children’ from ‘Das Land ohne Musik’ with the greatest con- 
descension, and remained to cheer until the roof of the 
Mozarteum nearly fell in; how superbly Léon Goossens played a 
concerto; how Fred galvanised the orchestra into surpassing 
themselves; and how | had to conduct in a borrowed pair of 
trousers, having left my own at home. Just once, exactly ten years 
later, Fred led the players to what was possibly an even greater 
triumph, in Sydney Town Hall, at the start of our Australian tour. 

| think it is true to say that Fred probably had more to do with 
the great fame of the orchestra than anyone else. Raised in the 
hoary traditions of Adolf Busch and Carl Flesch, with the powerful 
catalyst of Rowsby Woof to complete the picture, Fred became, as 
he still is today, a major force in English string playing. He 
originally came from Winnipeg in Canada, and was taught, in his 
young days, by that venerable and legendary figure John 
Waterhouse, whose pupils formed the nucleus of the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra from the start: another Waterhouse pupil, David Martin, 
led the second violins from the very beginning, and at one time 
there were, | think, nine Waterhouse pupils in the orchestra, 
including his son Bill, now with the Boston Symphony. Little did 
any of us suspect in those days that most of them would remain in 
England whilst their conductor ended up in Canada! 

|, amongst many others, always had the hope that Fred might 
have come back ‘home’ later in his career, and for several years he 
was invited to train the violins of the Canadian National Youth 
Orchestra during the summer. | know he loved coming back to his 
native land and was always happy working here. Feelers were 
always being put out from here and there, and finally he could 
have very weli become the Dean of the Music Faculty at a very 
famous Canadian University. | know this caused him a great deal 
of soul-searching and suffering over the conflict of loyalties; in the 
end, much to my sorrow, he decided against it, and the RAM still 
has his splendid talents as a teacher. 

His success with his pupils is apparent to everyone: | know the 
Canadian Youth Orchestra would dearly like to have him back if 
his health permitted, but it is an extended and tiring session for the 
professors, and he probably uses the valuable summer for taking 
things easy. It seems to me that there are few professions which 
make greater demands on the physique than that of a top rank 
violinist—I can well remember Fred telling a group of his fans this 
very thing many years ago. He said that it was useless to consider 
such a career unless one possessed superb physical strength, 
because the demands it makes on the constitution are formidable, 
causing many to fall by the wayside, even though the technical 
and musical attributes may be splendid. It was Fred's terrific 
energy and enthusiasm that carried the Boyd Neel Orchestra to 
the position it eventually attained on the international scene, and 
though his leadership passed to other hands after he retired from 
orchestral playing in 1947, his spirit remained. 

My own personal contact with him is also a happy memory. We 
made music together on many occasions apart from the BNO. | 
remember vividly a performance of the Tchaikovsky Concerto with 
the National Symphony Orchestra just after the war, and also his 
performance of John Weinzweig’s violin Concerto with the BBC 
Orchestra during one of my later vists back to England. | have 
always felt that it was a very great compliment to our orchestra 


Boyd Neel, Barbara Gilbert 
and Frederick Grinke in 
Wellington, New Zealand, 
July 1947. 

Photograph by Max Gilbert 


The Songmakers’ 
Almanac—a 
progress report 


Graham Johnson 


when Fred consented to become our leader. It was the only 
orchestra he ever played in (apart from the RAF during the war), 
and he always said that he would never play in any other. It was 
his orchestra just as much as it was mine, and we have a 
treasured legacy in the many recordings we made during our time 
together. | also particularly treasure the memory of his 
performance (with Max Gilbert) of the Mozart Sinfonia 
Concertante on many occasions through the years. 

| was always sorry that he left us before our appearances at the 
Edinburgh Festival in the late forties and early fifties, and it would 
have been really exciting to have had him on our first North 
American tour in 1952. His name is not forgotten in Winnipeg, 
where many of his relatives still live, and though we see him so 
seldom now, musical Canada has not forgotten him, and we are 
always hoping to see and hear him again in the near future. 


‘The Songmakers’ Almanac’ grew up as an idea because /ieder 
singing is an awesomely lonely occupation. The camaraderie of 
the opera house, and the tightly-knit family feeling of a string 
quartet, are not part of the /ieder singer's world. However well 
attuned an accompanist may be to his -singer's needs, and 
however undoubted is the fact that song recitals are given by an 
equal voice-piano partnership, the singer always feels that it is his 
or her mind-boggling task to present alone a programme of 
perhaps twenty-five songs unaided by props, lighting, orchestral 
intermezzi and the reassurance of the prompt box. The work 
entailed in preparing such a recital is enormous; the financial 
rewards for all except a handful of pre-eminent artists are risible 
when compared to the booty of operatic success. The feeling of 
being exposed for what you are as a singer and a human-being, a 
ruthless exposure lasting nearly two hours, is the sort of 
masochistic experience that many singers can do without entirely! 
Who can blame them? Many a débutante song recital has been 
polished for weeks, each note has been apprehensively pondered, 
and yet in the end all the work vanishes into the ether of mild 
approbation and dissipated effort which encircles the Purcell 
Room and the Wigmore Hall. The very greatest song recitals are 
over in a flash: the voracious and demanding public has a short 
memory. Sadly, beginners’ recitals do not even begin to impinge 
on the public memory, not to mention the conspicuous absence of 
public, voracious, demanding or otherwise. Appreciative aunts and 
proud parents do not make up for the fact that beginning a career 
in this field is a heart-breaking and perilous business. 

Part of the problem of lack of interest in song recitals (and this 
lack of interest is a concert promoter’s nightmare) is that quite 
simply many recitals are badly sung. Sometimes this is caused by 
lack of talent, but often it is caused by nerves and reticence born 
of lack of experience. Audiences are continually being asked to sit 
through the early flounderings of many artists simply to enable 
them to do better things at a later stage. The unfortunate thing is 
that the demanding world of solo song is an obviously bloody 
battleground where butchery is instantly recognisable. Unlike an 
opera which may not quite ‘work’ for a number of reasons, and 
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where critics can play an equivocal ‘Whodunnit’ game, the culprit 
in a song recital is always one of two very undisguised villains, and 
perhaps both. (A lady turned to her neighbour at a soprano’s 
recital and asked ‘Who is her accomplice ?’.) 

Bad singing is an obvious fault, but even if a singer has no vocal 
problems at all (and that is very rare, even for singers of great 
distinction) there are many hazards. There is the question of 
stamina—and by that | mean staying-power both vocally and 
mentally: the concentration needed in giving a whole song recital 
is enormous. Then there is the question of languages—English 
singers have to work hard for believable German, pure-vowelled 
French and even comprehensible English. After the sheer 
phonetics have been worked at, each poem has to be understood 
and its various nuances projected—though not over-projected. 
And this is only the beginning of the nightmare. 
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Felicity Lott soprano 
Ann Murray mezzo soprano 
Anthony Rolfe Johnson tenor 
Richard Jackson baritone 
Graham Johnson piano 


A series of six song recitals 
(devised by Graham Johnson) 


October 1976- June 1977 
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The most bewildering type of failure is the recital that is well 
sung, well pronounced and understood, but in which the singer 
somehow still fails to grip the audience, fails to involve them or to 
communicate that enthusiasm for /ieder which seizes a few ardent 
souls and which leaves countless thousands unmoved. It is here 
that the singer's programme may well be to blame. One has to 
face the fact that a procession of songs in foreign languages 
where a singer, darting fleetingly from mood to mood, gives us the 
benefit of his or her experience of life as expressed through the 
song repertoire, is not to everyone's taste. Whereas a symphony is 
a work that occupies a sizeable chunk of time (Beethoven wrote 


-only nine works of this type, all of them instantly recognisable to 


people with a moderately sophisticated musical background) a 
song can seem a disconcertingly short and trivial affair. Schubert 
wrote over six hundred songs, all of them set to German poems 
which are incomprehensible to the average English listener. | feel 
that here is one reason why people give up before they have 
begun when it comes to songs. At a recital, songs (all labelled with 
a bewildering profusion of titles, and each lasting under three 
minutes—scarcely time enough to master the pronunciation of 
the title let alone anything else) come at the listener thick and fast. 
To come to grips with the song output of a Schubert, let alone 
Schumann, Brahms, Wolf et a/, is like embarking on a course in 
Japanese where you simply have to /earn the look and sound of 
thousands of different characters. Like Japanese characters, each 
song is an entity, existing on its own terms and carrying a 
particular message. A working knowledge- of a cross-section of 
this repertoire (and no one can ever be familiar with every song 
written—there is always an obscure neglected cycle to revive) 
requires hard listening and familiarity, it requires the perusal of 
good translations and the sine qua non of vivid performances 
which will stick in the mind. It does not however necessarily 
demand a fluent knowledge of the foreign language in question. 
After all how many Verdi lovers speak fluent Italian? In short, the 
lied is a sacred cow (not a Minotaur) which requires hard work (but 
not Herculean effort) to turn it into a household pet. 

With so many obstacles on both sides for performers and 
listeners alike, it is amazing that song recitals take place at all. The 
fact that they do take place is a tribute to the greatness of the 
music and the determination of a handful of singers and listeners 
who are anxious to perform it and listen to it. 

‘The Songmakers’ Almanac’ does not provide any pat answers 
as far as this eternal problem is concerned. But it does seek to 
ease the situation on both sides of the footlights. The idea of 
forming a repertory group devoted to all aspects of the song 
repertoire came to me in the autumn of 1975 when Felicity Lott, 
Richard Jackson and | were preparing a performance of Wolf's 
Italienisches Liederbuch in honour of the late Flora Nielsen's 
seventy-fifth birthday. | had worked with Felicity at the RAM for 
over four years, and giving recitals with her had long been the 
great joy of my musical life (although we both no doubt 
committed, and still commit many of the young artist’s faults 
partly outlined above!) My meeting with the baritone Richard 
Jackson in March 1974 was another important moment. Here 
was a singer whose wonderful German enunciation (his mastery 
of the language has instructed me times without number) was 
matched by an instinctive feeling for the song repertoire which 
marks out the born /ieder singer. Felicity, Richard and | had such 
fun in preparing this recital for Flora, that it struck me as sad that 
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this type of group effort should end after the last phrase of ‘Ich 
hab’ in Penna’ had died away in the Purcell Room. | thought of the 
Melos Ensemble, the Nash Ensemble and many other groups and 
consorts devoted to chamber music, early music, avant-garde 
music and so on. Nowhere was there a group devoted to the huge 
repertoire of songs with piano: /ieder, mélodies, Russian, Spanish, 
English and American songs—it was a field ripe for exploration. 

Although many people were talking of the song recital being 
near extinction and a moribund musical happening, | thought that 
a group of singers could make a small contribution to the 
revitalisation of this Dodo. We had the soprano and baritone as 
the kernel of any group which would later be formed. | had long 
admired the mellifluous tenor voice and sensitivity of Anthony 
Rolfe Johnson, who was interested in the song repertoire (very 
few tenors, it seems to me, are interested once their student days 
are over), and his agreement to join us was exciting. To complete 
the quartet with enormous distinction, | asked the mezzo Ann 
Murray to join us; hers was a voice which would blend admirably 
with Felicity’s, and whose own special personality would add an 
Irish sizzle to the group's chemistry. All four singers were making 
fast progress in opera and oratorio, but as | had hoped, they were 
willing to give up time to experimenting with the /ieder repertoire 
for no reward other than the joy of making music together. 

Now | had to find a title for this collection of singers with 
pianist. | invented the word ‘Songmakers’ because it describes the 
composers who make the music, the poets who make the words 
and the performers who make the music come to life (we hope!) 
from the printed page. We are all makers of songs in varying 
degrees of importance. The word ‘Almanac’ suggested to me a 
volume of information, and an anthology of ideas. In the 
nineteenth-century sense of the word it is a bit like the now 
defunct Saturday Book. In any case the word suggests thematic 
organisation and the celebration of important artists and events. 
At first everyone found the title difficult and unlikely, but | do not 
think it is any harder to grasp than, for example ‘The Sheba Sound’ 
or the ‘The Fires of London’. 

The aims of the group were to slightly better the lot of both 
singer and audience. Here is how | saw the advantages: 


For the Singer 

(a) Collaborative work with other singers means fewer songs to 
prepare in any one programme. This means that the question of 
vocal and mental stamina does not arise in the same way. Above 
all, in a singers’ world dominated by opera and oratorio work (one 
could never make a living out of /ieder as a young unknown singer) 
the preparation time left over after all other commitments have 
been taken into account can be sensibly allocated to six rather 
than twenty-six songs. 

(b) The repertory-company ambience of a group creates a co- 
Operation between the singers which simply does not happen in 
this field when one singer does a recital. A singer will normally 
prepare a /ieder recital in Purdah-like seclusion (as secret as the 
Balmain spring collection) but will have the benefit of developing 
and learning from other singer's strengths and faults in an opera 
company. Why should this always remain so? 

(c) The challenge of both singing and reading regularly in a series 
of concerts gives artists the chance of developing their 
communicative powers of rapport with an audience. It encourages 
the singer to be himse/f uninhibitedly, and thus project a 
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personality that the public will get to know, and return to hear. | 
maintain that all song recitals are built around a theme, the most 
common binding theme being The Singer, and the fact that most 
recitals are one singer's vision of a host of different songs. In the 
case of the genius and experience of a Schwarzkopf for example, 
this is all very well. However, most youngsters give amorphous 
song recitals because the binding theme (ie themselves) is in- 
sufficiently developed to unite the varying strands of a whole 
programme. 

The question of ‘themes’ and programmes brings us to the 


question of what ‘The Songmakers’ Almanac’ hopes to do. 


For the Audience 

(a) Firstly it is essential to have complete parallel-text transla- 
tions, preferably translations done by the singers who are going to 
put them across in their original languages. Also for the 
musicologically minded a summary of the important facts about 
each song printed in an easy-to-read manner. 

(b) The audience should have a clear idea from the beginning that 
the recital is something of a dramatic experience. We younger 
artists realise that it is unrealistic to expect to transfix our 
audiences consistently with the charisma of our performances! 
However there are ways of getting the audience involved. 
Listeners must have something to hold on to, and that is where it 
is useful to have programmes devoted to themes, or to composers 
and poets, programmes which are carefully planned to unfold as 
the evening progresses. Members of the audience should feel that 
they are going somewhere, that they are moving from point A to 
point B section by section, and that they are experiencing some- 
thing more than the sum of the programme’s parts. This is very 
different from the sort of programme that starts with dutiful Arie 
antiche and then progresses to Brahms via Schubert. This ultra 
conventional type of programme is one that the audience finds it 
easy to listen to in parts, concentrating only in parts, and 
savouring the curate’s egg of performance. When this happens 
there is the most enormous temptation for a listener to switch off, 
to listen to tunes instead of songs, allowing nuances of text to 
float over his head, not bothering to follow the words when it is 
essential to do so for an appreciation of the performance. 

(c) The idea of having carefully chosen readings and tags, which 
lead in and out of the songs to be performed, is by way of being an 
invitation to the audience to participate in the exciting game that a 
recital can be. After listening to a spoken quotation, the audience 
is in a way blackmailed into taking notice of the translation of the 
following song in order to find out why it is relevant in that 
context. Thematic programmes of this sort demand a lot of an 
audience but it is a far more active and enjoyable involvement 
than the usual réle of sitting passively while a singer goes through 
his musically chronological paces. 

With the help and advice of Wilfred Stiff at Ibbs & Tillett we 
booked the Purcell Room and Wigmore Hall for seven London 
concerts in the 1976-7 season. Soon after that, Gerald Moore 
took a chance on us and asked us to do a programme of 
Mendelssohn and Schumann songs, duets, trios and quartets at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hall for the South Bank Summer Music 
Festival. We agreed provided he played the Schumann Spanische 
Liebeslieder for us, with its piano duet accompaniment. That 
occasion in August last year was a moving one for all of us. Since 
then Gerald Moore has become the patron of ‘The Songmakers’ 


Almanac’ and his presence at many of our concerts with his 
wonderful wife Enid has-been a source of great encouragement. 

The Queen Elizabeth Hall recital was a straightforward evening 
of /ieder: the type of programme that the group was set to present 
was somewhat different. The first concert in the Purcell Room 
series took place on 4 October. It was called “The Ruling 
Passions’: Felicity, Richard and | were involved in the depiction 
(via songs) of varying kinds of vice—smoking, drinking, sloth, 
humbug, drug taking, and then euphemistically ‘The Sweet 
Passions’. The enthusiasm of the audience was encouraging, the 
size of it was alarmingly small. A few days afterwards ‘The Song- 
makers’ Almanac’ opened the BBC St John’s Smith Square 
season with ‘Songs for Mondays’. All five of us took part this time 
and once again the reception was gratifying. On 11 
November—Armistice Day—the Almanac took a songlook at 
War in all its aspects. This programme called ‘The Trade of Kings’ 
(Dryden's description of war) had a very much better attendance 
than the first programme. We were also glad to have the 
experience of recording both these first two programmes for Radio 
Three, although | had to make a special adaption for radio because 
listeners at home do not have translations on their laps. The Press 
had been very kind about our first efforts, though Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor warned of ‘self-consciousness’ which is the 
inevitable result of doing something new. The third concert was a 
sell-out: a ‘Birthday Schubertiad’ (on Schubert's 180th birthday, 
31 January 1977) with the collaboration of one of the godfathers 
of ‘The Songmakers’ Almanac,’ the distinguished accompanist 
Geoffrey Parsons, and Felicity, Richard and Anthony singing 
neglected Schubert songs. In March 1977 we gave a Beethoven 
Memorial Concert at the Wigmore Hall (the 150th anniversary to 
the night of his death in Vienna) and this programme, with guests 
Maureen Smith (violin) and another former Academy student, the 
cellist Jonathan Williams, will be repeated as part of the South 
Bank Summer Music. Five days after the Beethoven concert we 
did an evening of songs and readings grouped around the subject 
‘Night and Dreams’. As | write this, | am working frantically on the 
next programme ‘Prometheus Unbound’ with guest singer Glyn 
Davenport joinging Felicity, Richard and myself. After that there is 
only one more concert in June, and that will be the end of our first 
London season. 

Future plans are many: BBC live performances from Bristol, 
Pebble Mill and St John’s Smith Square, a concert at next year’s 
Aldeburgh Festival, a tour of the USA performing various 
programmes including the /ta/ienishces Liederbuch (Felicity, 
Richard and myself), but above all six further concerts at the 
Purcell Room devoted to exploring the song repertoire in the most 
vivid way possible. One of the highlights of this season will be a 
‘Hommage a Francis Poulenc’ programme with the collaboration 
of Pierre Bernac, who will be there as a living link with Poulenc’s 
music and who will recite Babar le petit éléphant. Throughout this 
next series we will continue to rely on the help of Kenny McBain, 
who has done so much for all of us in coaching us with our 
readings and ‘choreographing’ the staging of each concert, which 
has to be done with infinite care. 

As | said, “The Songmakers’ Almanac’ can offer no permanent 
solution to the bedevilled question of song recitals. Neither can 
this scheme ever replace the special qualities of a solo song recital 
given by an artist of consummate experience. As long as singers 
exist who have talent, personality and flair the solo recital will 
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survive. The members of the ‘Almanac’ intend to develop the art of 
solo recital side by side with their work in ‘song rep’. This scheme 


is simply a bridge of understanding, built by a group of young — 


artists to enable them to communicate to an English-speaking 
audience via a repertoire that it is all too easy to neglect. 


[The Alberni Quartet celebrates its fifteenth anniversary this year. 
Its four original members—Dennis Simons, Howard Davis, John 
White and Gregory Baron—were all students at the Academy 
together in the late 1950s and early 1960s, and were coached as 
a quartet by Watson Forbes. In his Prizegiving Speech in July 
1963 Sir Thomas Armstrong said ‘I do not think there has been an 
ensemble since the Griller Quartet which has gone out from the 
Royal Academy into the world with higher hopes of a great 
career, and although there have been some changes in 
personnel—Berian Evans has taken over from John White as 
viola, Howard Davis has taken over from Dennis Simons as leader, 
Peter Pople has replaced him as a second violin, and, most 
recently, David Smith has taken over from Gregory Baron as 
cello—the quartet (still 75% ex-RAM) has maintained its 
individual character and continues to fulfil Sir Thomas's 
prophecies. The following article appeared in the March 1977 
issue of Gramophone (which also carried a review of their 
recording of the first two of Schumann's three Op 41 quartets), 
and is reprinted here (with minor adjustments) by kind permission 
of Gramophone and of Mr Oliver—Ed.] 


The Alberni String Quartet live (or at any rate spend a high 
proportion of their working lives) in a converted launderette—and 
they are very happy about it. The estwhile washeteria, now their 
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rehearsal studio (the washing-machines and _ tumbler-driers, 
though present when they moved in, have long since been 
disposed of) is one of the many debts they owe to the ‘new town’ 
(now, in fact, rapidly maturing) of Harlow which, in a splendid 
gesture of municipal patronage, appointed them ‘quartet in 
residence’ not long after the Quartet’s members left the Royal 
Academy of Music. Few strings are attached to their appoint- 
ment: they are allowed (encouraged, indeed) to tour widely: 
concert dates are ‘offered’, but delicately not insisted upon; the 
Quartet have their pick of Harlow’s two fine theatres; they are 
enabled to commission new works (from such composers as 
Nicholas Maw, Peter Dickinson and the late Alan Rawsthorne). 
They are, they say, much better off than most quartets in 
residence to universities, not having to tailor their outside engage- 
ments to term-time requirements ‘and we don't have a professor- 
type boss breathing down our necks’. They do, though, all live and 
teach in Harlow, and give a ‘theme’ series (all-Schubert, say) of 
concerts in the town each year (they are invariably sold out). 

The security of their base in Harlow has enabled them, it 
seems, to develop in their own time, with a few of the commercial 
pressures removed, into one of the most admired and versatile of 
this country’s younger quartets, already competing on equal terms 
with the most eminent of Continental ensembles in their 
recordings (their current Schumann set will be followed by the 
complete string chamber music of Brahms). They evidently enjoy 
recording, having found an almost ideal studio in the Rosslyn 
Chapel, Hampstead (‘a marvellously warm acoustic—it 
encourages expansiveness of phrasing’), but this experience, 
together with their extensive touring, gives their reminiscences of 
concert halls that they have played in the dual flavour of the wry 
tales of seasoned travellers and the judicious connoisseurship of 
musical bons vivants. They wax lyrical over such varied venues as 
the small hall of the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam (where the 
Organisers repeat chamber concerts rather than move quartets 
into the larger but less sympathetic main hall) and the hall used by 
the Music Society in Biggar, Lanarkshire (which must be superb, 
since it was the first that they mentioned). They are equally 
choosy about instruments (Howard Davis, their leader, is on his 
sixth violin—a Guadagnini), preferring to take the risk of using 
borrowed instruments of proven maturity than the still chancier 
risk of hoping that a nineteenth-century violin, viola or cello will 
‘play in’ satisfactorily. (‘Alberni’, by the way, is not the name of an 
obscure but revered Cremonese fiddle-maker—it is the birth- 
place in western Canada, of their original Leader, Dennis Simons: 
at that time the most musical-sounding place of origin that any of 
them could lay claim to.) 

Unexpectedly, perhaps, they are in no great hurry to record a 
complete Beethoven cycle: they cower in mock dread at the 
thought, although they have undertaken that daunting marathon 
several times in public concerts. Mention Britten, however, or 
Shostakovich (whose ninth and tenth Quartets they premiéred in 
Britain, thanks largely to the adroit diplomacy of Mstislav 
Rostropovich and of Britten himself) and they take on, collectively, 
a ‘now you're talking’ expression. And they clearly enjoy 
performing and recording music in which they can respond to the 
stimulus of a fifth, guest instrumentalist: they speak with obvious 
and understandable affection of their recording of the Schubert C 
major Quintet with the late Thomas Igloi as second cellist, and 
they have found a sympathetic colleague in Thomas Rajna, their 
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partner in piano quartets and quintets by Schumann and Granados 
(still to be released). Before any such recording is made, they 
spend at least a day of preparatory rehearsals in their Harlow 
studio; most other quartets have to choose between living-rooms 
in their own homes (comfortable but acoustically dead) or empty 
concert-halls (chilly, and sounding not in the least like the same 
hall lined with that ideal acoustic damping material, an 
audience)—-another reason for the Alberni Quartet’s evident 
attachment to Harlow and the launderette that they think of as 
home. 


During 1974 the Vicar of St Mark's asked whether | thought that 
the church would be suitable for concert giving. | took this query 
to the Royal Academy and the Warden was immediate in his 
support of the idea. His view was that because St Mark’s is easy 
to reach and relatively close to the RAM this chance to perform 
would be very valuable for any students who wish to try out 
repertoire or gain more platform experience in addition to what is 
possible within the Academy itself, an angle which was to be 
corroborated by Teresa Kennedy who, after one of the early 
recitals, wrote ‘Many thanks for the wonderful opportunity to 
perform at St Mark’s. We all enjoyed ourselves so much and what 
a lovely audience!’ Peter Lea-Cox was most helpful over some 
practical details and in suggesting students who might care to 
take part in the initial series of concerts. In addition Rex Stephens 
gave up precious time to assess the piano then available. This 
piano had problems and we have been fortunate in being loaned 
another instrument. 

St Mark’s is set in a garden which is a delight in summer and 
has been awarded various prizes. It is peaceful and, so much so, 
that it has come to be used as a place for rest and relaxation by all 
kinds of people quite apart from St Mark’s own parishioners. The 
church was built in 1847, at a time when the name St John’s 
‘Wood’ was an apt description of the surrounding landscape. In 
1877 Queen Victoria's youngest son, Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, laid the foundation stone to the new chancel, which was 
built by his tutor, the notable Vicar and benefactor of St Mark's, 
Canon Robinson Duckworth. (It was Canon Duckworth who 
persuaded Lewis Carroll to write the Alice in Wonderland stories.) 
The organ was built by Walker. In 1950 it was moved to the upper 
west gallery, remodelled, and now has two sections with a 
detachable electric console. Incidentally our organist, Alan Gibson, 
who has worked so hard to build up St Mark’s Choir, will always 
be delighted to hear from any singer who might care to join it. 

The first ‘Music at St Mark's’ concert took place on Sunday 25 
January 1975. Since then there has been a concert on nearly 
every last Sunday in the month. They begin at 3 pm, last for 
about an hour and are followed by tea in the adjoining Church 
Hall. The Vicar, Churchwardens and PCC of St Mark's have asked 
for their warmest thanks to be conveyed to those at the RAM, 
who have made these concerts possible. They are especially 
grateful to all the young musicians who have given such very great 
pleasure to so many people. 
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E Power Biggs, who died on 10 March, was a student at the RAM 
during the late 1920s. After a short career as an organist in 
England he emigrated to the USA, becoming a naturalised 
American citizen in 1938. He was fortunate in being one of the 
numerous young artists to enjoy the patronage of Mrs Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, and it was through Biggs’s kindness in inviting 
me to appear in his broadcast series sponsored by Mrs Coolidge 
for CBS on my first US tours in 1948 and 1949 that | first made 
his acquaintance. 

Biggs’s reputation was undoubtedly largely made by these 
Sunday morning coast-to-coast recitals which were a weekly 
event for a number of years, played on one of the earliest 
American baroque-revival organs created by G Donald Harrison 
(another exile from England) for the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard. On this instrument Biggs played a large repertoire 
stretching from the Renaissance to the many modern works 
written for him by such leading American composers as Walter 
Piston, Leo Sowerby and Quincy Porter. Meanwhile he was 
enjoying great success as soloist with the Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati, and other American orchestras, and in recitals at the 
Library of Congress in Washington and at leading American 
festivals. He twice played Bach's complete organ works, first in a 
series at the Germanic Museum, and subsequently at Columbia 
University, New York. 

His international reputation was based on a multitude of 
recordings which began on the organs made by G Donald 
Harrison, and later embraced many historic European instruments. 
His outstanding achievement was to induce in the USA an 
acceptance of the organ as a serious concert instrument by 
presenting the repertory of the golden age of organ composition 
while at the same time persuading leading contemporary 
composers to write for an instrument hitherto regarded by them as 
outside the field of serious musical activity. To all these ends he 
brought much talent and an industry which was as indefatigable 
as it was dedicated. He was fond of using the title ‘King of 
Instruments’ accorded the organ during its golden age, and there 
can be no doubt that he was one of its most doughty champions. 


It was sad to hear the news of the death, recently, of Gerard 
Moorat, but when | was asked to write about him for the 
Magazine | was glad of the opportunity, since he had always been 
such a good friend to me. 

We were of the same student group, and | remember him as an 
exceptionally brilliant member of the community. Indeed, it 
seemed as if he could not help picking up all the prizes as they 
came along! On leaving the RAM he entered the concert world as 
a soloist, and the teaching world as a highly successful teacher. 
He was responsible for some very talented students, one of his 
former pupils being Terence Beckles, who has made his name as a 
most sensitive and accomplished player. 

Gerard Moorat had another interesting distinction: that of being 
the first pupil of the eminent Harold Craxton, at the time when the 
latter came to us as a Professor! 
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During the time that he was a Professor of Harmony and 
Composition, Alwyn Surplice made a great impression on 
professors and students alike by the high standards and integrity 
of his work, his sense of humour and his warm-hearted friendship. 

He had a wide experience, starting as assistant organist at St 
George's Chapel, Windsor. After service in the Royal Air Force he 
was appointed Organist and Master of the Choristers at Bristol 
Cathedral in 1946, proceeding to a similar post at Winchester in 
1949 until his retirement in 1971. Here he did magnificent work 
in maintaining and raising the standard of the Cathedral music to a 
very high level. He was also responsible with his colleagues at 
Chichester and Salisbury in re-starting the Southern Cathedrals 
Festival in 1960, which has developed into an important musical 
event, largely because of his boundless enthusiasm. 

His influence reached far beyond Winchester—he conducted 
the Southampton Philharmonic Society for many years, he 
examined for the Associated Board, was a member of the Council 
of the Royal College of Organists, and, at one time, President of 
the Cathedral Organists Association. All this work was fully 
recognised by the conferring of the Lambeth degree of Doctor of 
Music upon him by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1971. 

During his last months at the RAM, in spite of failing health, he 
showed great courage and an unfailing sense of duty to his 
students. Last year he underwent a major heart operation, hoping 
this would give him a new lease of life, but this did not prove 
entirely successful and he passed away peacefully on 21 April. He 
will be greatly missed in the musical profession and by his many 
friends, and our deepest sympathy goes out to his devoted wife, 
Mollie, his two sons and his daughter, Gillian (a former RAM 
student). 


Lionel Dakers: A Handbook of Parish Music (Mowbrays, £1.95) 
When he was Organist of Exeter Cathedral, Lionel Dakers made 
quite an impact in church music circles with a challenging book 
entitled Church Music at the Crossroads, so that it comes as no 
surprise, now that he is Director of the Royal School of Church 
Music, that Mr Dakers has contributed the church music volume 
to a series of parish handbooks brought out by Mowbrays, the 
ecclesiastical publishers. 

The book is written explicitly for and about Anglicans, but, 
mutatis mutandis, many of the thoughts will have relevance in 
other denominations. Furthermore the author makes no secret of 
the fact that in effect it is partially an RSCM handout as well as a 
general handbook. A good deal of useful information is imparted, 
such as lists of the principal Hymnals and Psalters, the books of 
simple organ pieces compiled by C H Trevor, and the settings to 
date of the Mass in its new ‘Series 3’ form, a list which shows a 
sad deficiency of recognised composers’ names, indicating how 
musically uninspiring these new words have been found—a great 
shame indeed. 

However the main burden of this useful book is not so much 
factual, but rather a code of practice for all those who find 
themselves having to cope with the considerable problems of 
parish church music. It seeks to be a multum in parvo, and 
inevitably it is a little sketchy at times—for instance the organ 
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student who has just emerged from three or four years of intensive 
study will smile wryly at registration being neatly summed up with 
a list of eight ‘do's’ and four ‘don'ts’. (Come to think of it, that ratio 
looks a bit suspect, does it not?). But many will find it useful and 
indeed enlightening to see what Mr Dakers has to say about a given 
situation or problem, not least because he expresses himself in that 
forceful but engaging manner for which he has become well known, 
complete with an unashamed repertoire of contemporary clichés. 

A notable feature of this little book is that, while he firmly 
stakes the just, historical claim of the musician, he never ceases to 
understand and put forward the priest's point of view. In fact the 
book has an underlying theme throughout, namely that priest and 
musician are jointly caught in a difficult situation, and that only by 
better co-operation can they hope to meet the severe challenges 
of the present day. 


Imogen Holst: Conducting a Choir (OUP, £1.30) 

Denis Arnold: Giovanni Gabrieli (OUP, £1.80) 

Howard Mayer Brown: Embellishing 16th-century Music (OUP, 
£2.95) 

The Earl of Kelly: Symphony in E flat. Edited by David Johnson 
(OUP, £2.75) | 

Samuel Wesley: Symphony No. 5 in A. Edited by Richard Platt 
(OUP, £3.50) 

Thomas Morgan: Suite ‘Love and Honour’. Edited by Richard Platt 
(OUP, £1.75) 

John Jenkins: Fantasia—Suite 5 for violin (or treble viol), bass viol 
(or cello), and organ (or harpsichord). Edited by Christopher Field 
(OUP, £1.60) 

Anon (c1265-75): Saturday Lady Mass: Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
(OUP, 25p); Alleluya, Prosa and Offertory (OUP, 35p). Edited by 
Clavin R Stupert. 

Anon (c1550): Two 76th-century Italian Dances. Edited by 
Caroline Cunningham (OUP, 16p) 

Benjamin Lees: The Trumpet of the Swan for narrator and 
orchestra (Boosey & Hawkes, £1.25) 

Phyllis Tate: Exp/orations around a Troubadour Song for piano 
(OUP, £3.30) 

Peter Maxwell Davies: Two Pieces for Flute alone (Boosey & 
Hawkes, £2) 

For sheer common sense (not so very common of course) and 
usefulness, Imogen Holst’s book will be hard to match. An 
absolute must for the inexperienced choir trainer, it can also be 
read with pleasure and profit by anyone who has to deal with 
choirs. A quick look through gave me at least one tip which | have 
found useful with my own choir. 

Denis Arnold writes vividly about Giovanni Gabrieli and brings 
to life a most fascinating period of music history—late 
Renaissance Venice. He easily re-kindles enthusiasm for the 
emotional and intellectual delights of this perhaps underrated 
master. The rôle of performer improvisation and ornamentation in 
the music of this period is problematical. Howard Mayer Brown 
argues his case convincingly and assembles a useful mass of 
evidential material. My only regret is that he does not include 
liturgical music in his survey. Did | once read that Palestrina’s 
music would have been embellished by the singers in the Sistine 
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Choir? That is something | would really like to know more about! 

Oxford's interesting ‘Musica da Camera’ series is making 
available music by many minor seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century composers. On the evidence of this particular group one 
feels that the barrel is not very deep or well stocked. The 
symphonies by the Earl of Kelly and Samuel Wesley are not more 
than pallid derivations from early Haydn and JC Bach and the 
clean workmanship does not by any means compensate for the 
thinness of musical substance and inspiration. The pieces by 
Morgan and Jenkins are of more quality and interest. The same 
company’s ‘Early Music Series’ is producing yet more recondite 
material from the recesses of the thirteenth century. Here we have 
several items from the ‘Saturday Lady Mass’ by an anonymous 
composer of c1265. It is important to have this music available 
but | am not really convinced about the feasibility of its use, 
either liturgically, or in concert. Surely, in the production of 
leaflets, supposed to be uneconomic these days, Oxford ought to 
be putting its capital more in the service of contemporary music? 
The two Instrumental Dances might more readily be used, perhaps 
in place of so much film and television pastiche. 

Of the three contemporary works, Benjamin Lees’s piece is the 
most traditional in style. Hardly known in this country, Lees is well 
respected in the USA and writes in a beautifully structured and 
workmanlike idiom, sometimes reminiscent of Shostakovich and 
Britten though without their compelling personality. The Phyllis 
Tate work is pretty hard to read—is it really so much cheaper to 
photograph a composer's manuscript? These variations were 
written for Yonty Solomon and are especially notable for well 
conceived textures and sonorities. Some well established avant- 
garde procedures are exploited in the flute pieces by Maxwell 
Davies. These include some use of a musical box, hummed notes, 
breathy tone and a liberal use of harmonics. The composer does as 
much as can well be done with a fairly predictable formula—a 
fantasia-like recitative, with sudden flights of rapid notes 
contrasted with slower musings and pauses. The masterpieces by 
Debussy and Varése in this genre are not easily challenged. | 


Hamish Milne has been awarded the John Clementi Collard 
Fellowship of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. 

Simon Rattle has been appointed Associate Conductor of the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Alan Brown performed Tchaikovsky's piano Concerto No 2 in G 
at the Fairfield Hall, Croydon on 19 January, with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Arthur Davison, and with the 
same concerto was the winner of the Hastings Open Concerto 
Competition in April. He has been asked to perform Liszt’s second 
piano Concerto at the Fairfield Hall on 29 March 1978 with the 
RPO and Arthur Davison. 

Philip Martin gave a recital devoted entirely to piano music by 
Franz Reizenstein (1911-68) in the series of Redcliffe Concerts of 
British Music in the Purcell Room on 6 March. 

Bram Wiggins has recently returned from Brazil, where he has 
been conducting master-classes and tutorials on the trumpet and 
performing at the Escola de Musica de Brasilia for the British 
Council. His trumpet primer First Tunes and Studies for the 
Trumpet has just been published in a bass clef version for 
trombone by the OUP. 
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Christopher Brown won three important composition awards in 
1976: the Guinness Prize and the Prince Pierre of Monaco Prize 
with his song-cycle Soliloquy for voice and orchestra; and the 
Washington (DC) International Competition with his second string 
Quartet. The Guinness Prize also entailed a commission from the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, and the resulting work, 
The Sun: Rising—Threnody for Orchestra, was performed for the 
first time on 27 February 1977 in the new Conference Centre in 
Wembley by the RLPO under Meredith Davies; it was conceived 
as a tribute to the composer's father, who died last year. 

Richard Staines gave a recital of Tippett’s piano music in the 
College of Liberal Arts, Sutton, Surrey in March. The programme 
also included two first performances of works by himself: a one- 
movement clarinet Sonata and a piano Sonata. 

In a performance of Fauré’s Requiem at Hindhead on 7 May 
conducted by Dr Chalmers Burns the soloist was Philip Hattey, 
thus continuing an association from student days at the RAM 
some forty-five years ago, which has included several concerts 
together when Chalmers Burns was at King’s College, Newcastle. 

Terence Lovett has succeeded Helen Read as Director of the 
Ernest Read Music Association. Mrs Read returned after a three- 
month sabbatical abroad just in time for official retirement on her 
seventy-fifth birthday on 28 March. This was marked by a 
performance at Royal Albert Hall on 27 March of Berlioz’s Grande 
Messe des Morts conducted by Terence Lovett and with John 
Mitchinson as the solo tenor. The massive forces on the platform 
included groups from six choirs affiliated to the NFMS in addition 
to the ERMA Choir. The enormous orchestra (London Senior) was 
augmented by the four brass bands provided by the RAM, the 
RCM, the Cawston Band (Norwich), and the London Senior 
Orchestra. Following the concert a farewell party was held in the 
Recital Room of the RCM when Mrs Read was presented with a 
token present of a Coalport Vase—she had herself stipulated 
there should be no farewell presentations but that instead 
donations be made to a new Scholarship Fund which would carry 
her name and which already amounted to over £2,000. In her 
speech, Mrs Read said how glad she was that her successor 
Terence Lovett was himself an ex-pupil of Ernest Read's, and she 
wished him and the new office staff every success and hoped they 
would enjoy the work as much as she had done over the past fifty 
years. 

Sydney Barlow, who died last year, was commemorated on 16 
April by a concert given in the chapel of Mill Hill School, where he 
had been Director of Music from 1957 to 1973. The concert was 
conducted by Martin Hall and included a performance by 
Christopher Regan of Handel's organ Concerto in B flat, and by 
Clarence Myerscough (who also led the orchestra) of Stravinsky's 
Elégie. 

Philip Fowke played Mozart's piano Concerto in D, K.537 with 
the Insurance Orchestral Society under Maurice Miles at the Royal 
Festival Hall on 9 May. 

William Cole directed his last concert as Festival Conductor of 
the Leith Hill Festival on 23 April, the culminating event in the 
1977 Festival, which opened on 16 April. Dr Cole had been 
Festival Conductor since 1954 when he took over from Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, but his association with music in Dorking 
extends back to 1930, and the tributes and presentations made at 
this year’s festival demonstrated the esteem and affection that Dr 
Cole inspired. 


Distinctions 
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Deryck Wareing, who for the past two years has been in charge 
of string music at Ellesmere College in Shropshire, has been 
appointed to the resident music staff of the Dragon School, 
Oxford, with special responsibility for string playing. 

After conducting two concerts and stage performances of 
Verdi's Falstaff earlier this year, Bryan Balkwill has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of Conducting at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, for the Autumn Semester, 1977. 

Andrew Morris, present Organist and Director of Music at St 
Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield, and his predecessor Brian 
Brockless, each conducted three of the six Jubilee Concerts of 
British music given in April—July 1977. 

The Bartók Quartet gave a concert in the Queen Elizabeth Hall 
on 8 February (Haydn, Bartók and Beethoven) as a tribute to 
Thomas Igloi (1947-76). 

Sioned Williams, who is now on the teaching staff of the Junior 
Exhibitioners Department at the RCM, won a special prize at the 
International Harp Week in Holland in August 1976 for a 
composition by a performing harpist; future solo engagements 
include a Purcell Room recital in October. 

Contributors to A Garland for DGAF, Tributes to Douglas Fox 
[OBE, Hon RAM, etc, Director of Music Bradfield College 1918- 
30, Clifton College 1931-57, Organist of Great St Mary's, 
Cambridge 1957-63, President of the ISM 1958] from his fellow- 
musicians, include Sir Thomas Armstrong, Gavin Brown and 
Christopher Steel. 

Richard Markham will be using his 1973 RAM Club Leslie 
Regan Prize for a Purcell Room recital on 30 September 1977. All 
proceeds from the recital will go towards the Max Pirani Memorial 
Fund. 

Gaudeamus Recordings will release in July a record of Richard 
Stoker's three string quartets on GRS8. The recording has been 
made by the Strange Quartet (Jonathan Strange, Christopher 
Bevan, James Walker and Graham Bradshaw), who, since 1975 
have been ‘quartet-in-residence’ at the University of Sussex. 


FRAM 

Frank Callaway, CMG, OBE, Hon Mus D (WA), B Mus (NZ), FTCL, 
FACE; Douglas Cummings; Alexander Kok; Geoffrey Pratley, 
B Mus (Dunelm); Stephen Rhys, B Mus (Lond); Roy Teed 


Hon RAM 

Norbert Brainin, OBE; Louis Carus; Colin Horsley, OBE, FRCM; 
Martin Lovett, OBE; Gian-Carlo Menotti; Siegmund Nissel, OBE; 
André Previn: Peter Schidlof, OBE; Bernard Stevens, MA, Mus B 
(Cantab), FRCM; Jon Vickers 


ARAM 

Anthony Abbott; Patricia Clark; Malcolm Davies; Amelia 
Freedman; David Gedge; Michael Howard; Philip Langridge; 
Robin McGee; Royston Nash; Eugene Nemish; Antonietta 
Notariello; Jill Thoday 


Hon ARAM 
Ann Knight; Emanuel Shulman 


Marriage 


Deaths 


RAM Awards 


RAM Club News 
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Hon D Litt (Sussex) 
Norman Del Mar, CBE; Hon D Mus (Glasgow), Hon RAM, FRCM, 
FGSM 


Vose-Campbell: Eric Vose to Bridget Campbell, 1 April 1977 


E Power Biggs, FRAM, Hon FRCO, 10 March 1977 

Dorothy Birch, 15 April 1977 

Antony Francis Brown, FRAM, 5 April 1977 

Lina Collins, 25 March 1977 . 
Amy (Hazel) Inglis, ARAM, 9 April 1977 

Norman Knight, FRAM, 7 May 1977 

Mabel Mardle, 16 February 1977 ‘ 
Gerard Moorat, ARAM, 17 February 1977 { 
Alfred Richard Newton, FRAM, 29 May 1977 

Mrs Sydney Robjohns, April 1976 

Alwyn Surplice, D Mus (Lambeth), B Mus (Dunelm), Hon RAM, 
FRCO, 10 March 1977 

Edith Wilkinson, ARAM, 1977 


Alterations and 
additions to 
Listof Members 


LRAM Diploma, April 1977 

Piano (Performer’s) Onyx Chan, Linda Chu 

Piano (Teacher’s) Julie Butler, Elizabeth Corp, James Houghton, 
Ann Ingram, Frances Lisle, Elise Lorraine, Paula Parker, Ann 
Priestley, Phillip Thomas, Susan Waters, Stephen Williams 
Singing (Teacher's) Andrew Batchelor, Judith Gallacher, Lesley 
Garrett, Melanie Goddard, Irene Grant-Jones, Karen Jensen, 
Christine Miller, Paula Nash, Moore Parker, Diane Rees, Jill 
Washington, Clare Wilson, Catriona Young 

Violin (Performer’s) Alistair Sorley 

Violin (Teacher's) Alison Beatty, Judith Casselden, David Crowe, 
Susan Greenwood, Josephine Vos, Penelope Wayne 

Viola (Teacher's) A Paul Harris, Rosemary Sanderson 

Cello (Teacher's) Jacqueline Elvy, Alison Pocock 

Oboe (Teacher's) Keith Marshall, Gerard McDonald, Christine 
Zuch 

Clarinet (Teacher's) Katherine Harlow, Paul D Harris 

Trumpet (Performer’s) John Hackett, Graham Hastings, Gordon 
Truman $ 
Trumpet (Teacher's) Karen Upton 

Horn (Teacher's) Lorraine Fox 


It was obvious that those present at the RAM Club Social Meeting 
held in the Academy on 9 March were fully appreciative of the 
presentation of an interesting and most enjoyable programme of 
music, so generously given by Wendy Eathorne, Geoffrey Pratley, 
Christopher Taylor and Michael Reeves. The music ranged from 
Bach and Mendelssohn to Michael Head. 

The impeccable technique and wide range of dynamic scope of 
Christopher Taylor's playing in Bach's flute Sonata No 1 in B 
minor showed him to be in absolute command in his expressive 
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and his excellent harpsichord playing produced a telling and 
completely secure ensemble in this work and in the second Bach 
Sonata—No6 in E major—which followed later in the 
programme. 

For her first group Wendy Eathorne chose songs by 
Mendelssohn which included some of those less frequently heard 
these days, and in her performance showed a most expressive 
interpretation and delightful tonal variety in her singing. Later in 
the programme she gave us the opportunity of hearing some new 
songs by Michael Head, as yet in manuscript, by singing six songs 
from A Cornish Song Cycle, a work dedicated to her by the 
composer. In both groups she was more than ably supported by 
the outstanding and accomplished playing of Geoffrey Pratley. 

| am sure that the members of the Club would wish Guy Jonson 
to know how indebted we are to him for his ever-constant efforts 
in providing for us the pleasure of these musical and social 
occasions. i 


Town Members 

Coward, G, 6 Fairacre, Broadstairs, Kent CT10 2JL 

Davies, Joan (Mrs Walsworth), 4 Welbeck Court, Addison Bridge 
Place, London W14 8XP 

Heath, Susan, 2 Jadesa Court, 43 Somerset Road, Barnet, 
Hertfordshire 

Hewitt, Margaret, 68 West Side, Clapham Common, London SW4 
Hill, Robert, 35 Oakwood Park Road, Southgate, London 
N14 6QD 

Hill, Mrs Valerie (née Dove), 72 Dene Court, Cambridge Road, 
Hanwell, London W7 7PD 

Jarmin, Beryl, 97 St John’s Way, London N19 3QU 

Kay-Bradley, Kevin, 3 Austin Road, Battersea, London SW11 5J/P 
Koral, Mrs Judith (née Ogden), 27 Balgem Street, Battersea, 
London SW11 

Manger, Mrs Jennifer, 2 Grove Heath North, Ripley, Surrey 

Owen, Albert, 59 Riffel Road, London NW2 4PG 

Pennell, Josephine, 552 King’s Road, London SW10 OUA 

Pople, Ross, 67 Ellesmere Road, Weybridge, Surrey 

Towner, Susan, 735 Hammersmith Grove, London W6 

Turle, Marilyn, 29 Meadowside, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 
Wareing, Deryck, The Orchard, Frensham, Farnham, Surrey 
Wilson-Johnson, David, 748 Washington Road, Worcester Park, 
Surrey KT4 8JJ 


Country Members 

Cooper, Mrs Dorothy, 752 St John’s Road, Chesterfield S41 8PE 
Crosse, Mrs Edythe, 18b Dyer Street, Cirencester, Gloucestershire 
Cull, Annette, 4 /mperial Court, Westcliff Parade, Westcliff-on- 
Sea, Essex 

Grey, William, 33 Madeira Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex SS9 3EA 
Hart, Mrs Vera, 32 Freeman Avenue, Hampden Park, Eastbourne, 
Sussex BN22 9NU 

Jameson, Jessie, Clifton House, Golcar, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
Kempe, The Rev Humphrey, Flat 70, Furr’s Field, Swantield Drive, 
Chichester, Sussex 

Lamont, Mrs Berenice, 72 Ashleigh Grove, West Jesmond, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Legge, Nicholas, 74 Devon Road, Bedford MK40 3DJ 


RAM Concerts 


Spring Term 
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Pateman, Mrs Mary, 32 Kelvin Court, Glasgow G12 ORE 

Pearson, Elaine J, 267 Lodge Lane, Grays, Essex RM17 JIR 

Pique, Susan, 37 Bramble Dene, Woodthorpe, York YO2 2RL 
Rowland, Christopher, Fitzwilliam Quartet, Music Centre, 
University of Warwick, Coventry 

Royle, Mrs Alfred, 779 Shelley Road, Exmouth, Devon 
Stephenson, Eric, 48 Hatters Lane, High Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire 

Taylor, Christopher, 99 Lonsdale Drive, Rainham, Kent ME8 9JB 
Wheble, Mrs Penelope (née Singh), 76 Derwent Close, Streetly, 
Sutton Coldfield, West Midlands 

Wilson, Mrs Julia (née Beeken), 77 Avondale Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire GU171 3HQ 

Wood, Christopher, 4 /mperial Court, Westcliff Parade, Westcliff- 
on-Sea, Essex 


Overseas Members 

Cameron, Mrs Francis, 70 Kirkwood Street, Seaforth, NSW 2092, 
Australia 

Eccles, Alice, 707 Orange Street, St John, New Brunswick, 
Canada E2L IM5 

Emeleus, John, Aokautere Drive, RDI, Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

Emmang, Joe, 34 Scott Avenue, Penang, West Malaysia 
Goodwin, Mrs E M (Peggy Cleeves), 87 Highway, Fish Hoek, Cape 
Town, South Africa 

Kiel, Christine, 5 Köln 41, Olbergstrasse 52, Germany 

Sanderson, John, Box 343, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada 
205 1JO 


Student Member 
Stephenson, Mark, 48 Hatters Lane, High Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire 


Symphony Orchestra 

10 March 

Enescu Rumanian Rhapsody in D, Op 11 No 2 
Bartok Concerto for orchestra 

Bartok Piano Concerto No 3 

Enescu Rumanian Rhapsody in A, Op 11 No 1 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Stephen Harrison (piano) 

Leader Judith Mayhew 


Chamber Orchestra 

22 February 

Bartok Divertimento 

Strauss Serenade in E flat, Op 7 

Mozart Scena and Aria ‘Ch'io mi scordi di te?’, K 505 
Mozart Divertimento in D, K 131 

Conductor Norman Del Mar 

Soloists Jillian Mascall (soprano), Phillip Thomas (piano) 
Leader Hywel Davies 


Choral Concert 
31 March 
Vaughan Williams An Oxford Elegy 


Opera 
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Philip White Songs of Innocence 

Bartók Cantata Profana 

Conductor Meredith Davies 

Soloists Norman Shelley (speaker), John Winfield (tenor), Antony 
Brett-Shelley (baritone) 

Leader Judith Mayhew 


Repertoire Orchestra 

25 March 

Berlioz Overture ‘Le Carnaval Romain’, Op 9 

Vaughan Williams Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis 

Mahler Kindertotenlieder 

Mahler Symphony No 4 in G (I) 

Liszt Les Préludes 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: James Ryder, Hywel Davies, Michael 
Schønwandt, Dov Schmidt 

Soloist Richard Suart (baritone) 

Leader Anita Russell 


Training Orchestra 

30 March 

Jeremy Pike Overture 

Delius Two Pieces for small orchestra 

Berlioz Les Nuits d'Été, Op 7 (II, |, VI) 

Vaughan Williams Symphony No 8 (II) 

Nicolai Overture ‘Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor’ 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors’ Class: Jeremy Pike, lan Ledingham, Christopher Willis 
Soloist Vanessa Scott (soprano) 

Leader Lesley Cruickshank 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 13 
January by Ann James (soprano), Graham Johnson (piano), and 
William Waters (guitar); on 23 February by Teo Li Lin (piano), 
Geraldine Allen (clarinet), and Christopher Wood (piano); on 10 
March by Robert Glenton (cello), Susan McGaw (piano), 
Christopher Blades (baritone), and Veronica Scully (piano); and on 
21 April by the Coull Quartet (Roger Coull, Philip Gallaway, David 
Curtis, Martin Thomas). In addition to regular Tuesday and 
Wednesday lunch-time concerts, evening recitals were given by 
Corinne-Ann Frost (cello) on 22 February, Ingrid Culliford (flute) on 
1 March, Sioned Williams (harp) on 22 March, and Anne Mason 
(mezzo-soprano) on 29 March. Exchange Concerts were given by 
students from the Hochschule fiir Musik, Cologne, on 23 February, 
and the Conservatoire Royal de Musique, Brussels, on 16 March. 


Menotti ‘The Consul’ 
15,17 and 18 March (in the Duke’s Hall) 


John Sorel Richard Suart 
Magda Sorel Christine Taylor 

The Mother Nicola Lanzetter 
Secret Police Agent Antony Brett-Shelley 


First Plainclothes man 
Second Plainclothes man 
The Secretary 


Dafydd Phillips 
David Ashmore 
Lesley Garrett 


Mr Kofner Timothy Harper administrative staff, professors, and other RAM staff both in the 
The Foreign Woman Hilary Reynolds official manner and informally. On a national level, we have put 
Anna Gomez Elaine Williams forward our views to the Gulbenkian Foundation, to Mrs Shirley 
Vera Boronel Clare Moll Williams, and to National student bodies. In addition, student 
The Magician Kevin Hughes representation on the Governing Body of the RAM has been most 
Assan John Riley rewarding from all sides. Within the Academy, communications 
Voice on the record Karen Jensen have been substantially improved via the new pigeon-holes, a 
Director of Opera John Streets product of Chris’s excellent workmanship, and new telephones. 
Conductor Marcus Dods Soon a Union newsletter will make its appearance, hopefully on a 
Production supervised by Gian-Carlo Menotti regular basis. Shall | go on?’ 
Associate Producer Anna Sweeny ‘My, my, what a very busy time you've all been having’ mused 
Designer Mark Wheeler the Hatter. 
Lighting Graham Walne y ‘What'stat’ said the Dormouse sleepily, having just woken up 
Assistants to the Mary Nash briefly. 

Director Clara Taylor ; ‘| said, ‘they've worked hard’’, repeated the Hatter. 
Assistant Conductor Michael Schønwandt ‘Oh!’, said the Dormouse, and went back to sleep. 
Répétiteurs Phillip Thomas, Christopher Willis 
Stage Management Rachel Richardson, Andrew Batchelor, 


Christopher Bull, Peter da Costa, 
Rick Sharman 


Properties Kathleen Summers 
polemic es Piy nadia Working with When one mentions Menotti’s The Consul within the Academy the 
Menotti chances are that most people will know what it means. A year ago 
it could just as well have been the name of a new Anglo-litalian 
Review Week Review Week in the Spring Term (21-25 March) included John Ril sports car, to all but the select and lucky few! 
concerts by the Repertoire Orchestra (Maurice Miles), the Manson onn niey Gian-Carlo Menotti is a talented and therefore very busy man. 
Ensemble, and the Early Music Workshop. There were lectures on He composes, writes his own librettos, writes librettos for other 
‘Music in Schools’ (Paul Farmer), and ‘Venice: its Art and Music’ composers, conducts, produces his own, and other composers’ 
(Mrs E Gordon); Isaac Stern was interviewed by Arthur Jacobs; operas (he recently produced La Bohème in Paris), and as if that 
and there were showings of three films: ‘Experimental Dance’, were not enough he is at present delving deeply into the history of 
‘Monet in London’, and ‘Fidelio’. The Students’ Union held its American music in order to write a book. 
Easter Ball, and presented a cabaret. Menottlrehearsing The We in the Opera Class were privileged to have him produce The 
Consul (Marcus Dods in Consul for us last term. It turned out to be one of the best- 
the background). performed, best-attended, and most well-received productions for 


Photograph by Jane Bown ~ a long time. Working with Menotti was quite an experience. | can 


The Students’ Union ‘It’s been an interesting year’, said Alice. 
Editorial ‘Almost splendid, almost splendid’, said the Mad Hatter 
breezily. 

Meanwhile, Dormouse snored soothingly. 

‘| presume you ve sorted out your finance and revised your con- 
stitution, as you said you would?’, continued the Hatter. 

‘| had to wake up Dormouse, and he would keep going back to 
sleep again’, replied Alice, ‘but most of the long-term projects 
have been set in motion. The organisation should be running much 
more efficiently next year.’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, yes, that’s all very well, but what exactly have 
you been doing with yourselves?’, interrupted the Hatter. 

‘Well’, said Alice, ‘apart from the day-to-day running of the 
office, we've organised several dances including a successful 
Freshers’ Ball, a Christmas Ball to be proud of, a Hallowe'en party, 
a large-scale Easter Ball, and there's a Summer Ball afloat. It’s 
probably been the most successful social year to date. We've also 
shown some first-rate films, revived the RAM Pantomime and 
produced a cabaret. Sport has flourished, particularly the RAM’s 
soccer team. Fixture lists are also full for tennis and cricket. Table 
tennis, billiards, snooker, darts, chess, bridge, yard-of-ale, and even 
netball, have all been encouraged. 

28 ‘We've represented our members at Academy level with the 
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only speak from a personal viewpoint, but his imagination, 
knowledge and plain logic were quite riveting. Every production 
call was like a master-class, informative, spiced with anecdotes 
and stories, and above all professional. He was so thorough in fact 
that many a timetable had to be quickly changed because of over- 
running and his spending great lengths of time on what people 
thought to be minor details but later (having experienced the 
difficulty he had foreseen) reatised were not. An active man, his 
vivacity, belying his sixty-six years, always commanded the most 
rapt attention and concentration. 

The only complaint | would make is that many people who 
wanted to see him in action as a producer, some of whom would 
have benefited greatly from the experience, were not able to 
because of the lack of rehearsal space. We held our major 
production rehearsals in the concert room, which was barely large 
enough to depict the stage-set he required, let alone to 
accommodate the cast. What a shame the Theatre was not 
complete at that time! It was interesting to note Menotti's 
freshness of approach to everything he did, and worth thinking 
about the fact that The Consul, set in the present day and very 
topical in its messages, was conceived and born long before most 
members of the cast! 


| have now read the RAM Magazine for five issues, and, un- 
fortunately, have never heard mention of that rather peculiar 
animal the ‘Informal concert’. These are concerts which student 
conductors organise themselves—‘fixing’ their own orchestras, 
arranging their own rehearsals, and the hardest task of all, 
choosing their own programmes. It all sounds very simple doesn't 
it? But when there is a cello prize on the morning of your concert, 
for which at least twenty players have entered, there can be some 
very hair-raising moments in which phone bills tend to escalate. 
However, a fine performance nearly always results, and so long as 
the orchestra are allowed a rehearsal break for a visit to the bar, all 
should run smoothly. 

Summer Term 1976 saw an amazing feat of orchestral and 
choral management, when Michael Schgnwandt conducted an 
electrifying concert performance of Bizet’s opera Carmen—with a 
cast of thousands! Also in the same term we had a precise and 
clear account of Stravinsky's ballet Pétrouchka. 

Not all of us have the ability to arrange full symphony 
orchestras, especially when we are not members of the 
Conductors’ Class, and don’t have such a close contact with 
orchestral players. The ‘Composer of the Term’ in Autumn 1976, 
gave me the idea of arranging a concert of Mozart's Serenade in B 
flat, K 361 for thirteen wind instruments—it's not very often that 
the Academy basset horns get let out of their cases! 

Spring Term 1977 showed an absolute surge of ‘Informals’. 
Hywel Davies excelled in his high-powered reading of the 
Mussorgsky/Ravel Pictures at an Exhibition and had a fine 
Academy violinist, Louise Williams, giving a full-blooded 
performance of Dvofrak’s lesser-known violin Concerto. Michael 
Schgnwandt conducted a fiery performance of Nielsen’s fourth 
Symphony (‘The Inextinguishable’), complete with stereo timpani 
effects, and accompanied Beverley Davison in a superb account of 


The RAM Football 
Team 


Mark Snee 
with apologies to 
Mr Noel (where 


are all the 
basses?) Cox 
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the Sibelius violin Concerto. | even managed to form an orchestra 
of my own, and conducted performances of Ravel’s Le Tombeau 
de Couperin and the Mother Goose Suite, with two Mozart 
concertos executed professionally by Keith Firth (K 467), and 
Judith Gosby (K 191). Other concerts this term have included 
Vivaldi's The Four Seasons, with Peter Hanson as soloist, and 
Clive Watkiss as conductor, and a performance in Review Week of 
Sch6nberg’s first Chamber Symphony under David E Robertson. 

Informal concerts are of great importance to both conductors 
and orchestral players, helping the conductors to realise that if one 
wishes to direct a performance one must find one’s own orchestra 
(at any rate, until famous). So if anyone comes up to you in the 
corridor, and asks, ‘Are you free on the 21st?’, at least take a 
glance in your diary before saying, ‘Well, | can make the first 
rehearsal, but...’. 


| can confidently declare that since September 1976 the 
RAM has become the leading institution for the musician whose 
feet are firmly planted in the right direction! Even the RCM (how 
did they get into this Magazine?) would have to admit that they 
were no match for the footballers of the RAM last February. The 
LSO may be even more hesitant to blow their own trumpets since 
they suffered twice at the hands (no—feet) of a team which 
remained unbeaten this season. The RAM team’s defences were 
invincible, their attackers indestructable, the midfield players in- 
defatigable and the goal-keeper was very good too. They could 
often be seen on the bars in well equipped gymnasia in Maryle- 
bone High Street exercising muscles that other bars cannot reach. 

After such a rewarding start for the team we can only look 
forward to next season with enthusiastic anticipation. Although 
every match was undoubtedly a team effort, special thanks must 
go to Richard (I—er—think |—er—might be—er—able to 
arrange—-er—a football match) Heyes who arranged all the 
matches, pitches, etc, and Brian (I’m not on anyone's side really) 
Rimmer, who was kind enough to referee on a number of 
occasions. Finally, thanks to all our opponents for such splendid (I 
just had to use that word) matches. 


Results 

9 October 1976 
4 December 1976 
26 February 1977 
2 March 1977 

5 March 1977 

12 March 1977 
26 March 1977 


RAMS 4—Toc H Utd 3 
RAMS 2—LSO 1 
RAMS 5—RCM 3 
RAMS 6—LSO 5 
RAMS 1—LCM 1 
RAMS 2—TCM O 
RAMS 6—TCM 3 


Team from: Malcolm Green, John Shepherd, Robin Page, Andrew 
Thomson, Phillip Walker, Trevor Towner, Mark Snee, David 
Crabtree, David Taylor, Alexis Pope, Arthur Davies, David Boyd, 
Robert Ferriman, Nicholas Thompson, Peter Sidwell, lan Browne, 
Carl Nielsen, John Riley, Richard Heyes. 


The RAM Magazine 


The RAM Magazine is published three times a year (in March, July 
and December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the 
RAM Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought 
by non-members, price 50p per issue. Members are invited to 
‘send to the Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to © 
readers, and the Editor is always glad to hear from members (and 
others) who would like to contribute longer articles, either on 
musical or on other topics. Copy for the Spring issue should 
arrive no later than 1 January, for the Summer issue 1 April, 
and for the Autumn issue 1 September and, wherever 
possible, should be typed (double-spaced, one side of the page 
only), please. All correspondence should be addressed to: The 
Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone 
Road, London NW1 5HT. 


Some back-numbers of Issues 185-213 are available, free of 
charge. Please send requests to the Editor. 


Printed by The Whitefriars Press Ltd, London and Tonbridge 


